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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


This Yearly Meeting convened at Rich- 
mond, [nd., on the 29th of Ninth month, 

On the 27th the usual sessions of the select 
meeting were held, In the evening the In- 
diana First-day School Association held its 
annual meeting. The responses to the inqui- 
ries concerning the condition of the schools 
composing the Association were encouraging, 
showing a good attendance and generally in- 
creased interest manifested. The libraries in 
some schools have been largely increased by 
the purchase and donation of books suitable 
for the young. In a few places, schools that 
had been discontinued were revived or put in 
condition to be reopened in the spring. 

In the course of the remarks made, the 
importance of the work among the children 
was urged upon the attention of older Friends 
—they were exhorted to lend their influence 
and presence as students if they did not feel 
called upon to teach. Opposition was felt 
towards union schools, It was believed that 
the Society should maintain its own principles 
and instill them into the minds of its child- 
ren. 

Teachers and officers were admonished to 
be prepared for seasons of depression and 
discouragement, they being incident to the 
work, but if borne patiently and with perse- 
verance the reward will come. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HEB; FOR SHE IS THY LIFS. 
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Systematic labor was advised, as yielding 
better and more certain results. Regret was 
felt that there should be any want of teachers 
when there are so many who might put their 
hands to the work ; the faithful were encour- 
aged to hold on, and help will surely come to 
their assistance, 

An essay on “The Proper Culture of 
Children ’’ was read, and called forth inter- 
esting remarks on the religious training of 
the young and the duty of inculcating “a 
broad liberal spirit” free from fault-finding. 

After appointing a committee to answer 
the epistles, the Association adjourned to 
Second-day evening. 

Two meetirgs for worship were held on 
First-day, the meeting house being crowded 
on both occasions. 

8. J. Levick and L. H. Price, of Philadel- 
hia, E. M. Warner, of Ohio, and Thomas 
oulke, of New York, were among the 

speakers, 

In the morning meeting earnest supplica- 
tion was offered that the Divine Power might 
be felt by those assembled. 

Lengthy testimony was borne to the saving 
power of the truth as exemplified in the life 
and teaching of the blessed Jesus. The ne- 
cessity of parents watching over the reading 
of the children was especially pointed out, 
and they were exhorted to banish every pub- 
lication that is not pure and good from their 
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homes, giving in their stead such books and 
papers as represent the best work of the 
world and the sayings and doings of its best 
thinkers. 

The declaration of Jesus, “ Not every one 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord ! shall enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven, but they who 
do the will of My Father, who is in Heaven” 
was the leading thought of the afternoon. 
It was said that if our lives as well as our 
profession conform to the teachings of Jesus, 
we will find an abundant entrance into that 
kingdom. His mission was to lead men from 
mere temple worship to the heart worship— 
from the shell to the kernel. “The word of 
God is in the heart of every man, whether he 
has knowledge of the ‘ written word’ or not, 
and whether he ever heard it spoken or not. 
The poor savage, groping in darkness, hears 
it whispered in his soul, and the man of the 
world knows it is within, striving fo rise up- 
permost, and he has ever to crush it to keep 
it down. 

“ The child recognizes it in the still, small 
voice that tells it right from wrong, and 
a life, from border-land to border-land, 
it is always with him. Tis a knowledge that 
brings responsibility with it, and those who 
disobey its teachings suffer for their disobe- 
dience.” 

The delivery of the testimonies so briefly 
noticed was listened to with the deepest 
interest and attention by all present, and 
gratitude was expressed at the close that such 
a brotherly feeling existed. 

On Second-day morning, preparatory to 
beginning the business of the Yearly Meeting, 
brief exhortations to undertake the business 
with due appreciation of its importance were 
offered and supplication made that aid from 
above might be furnished to perform the trust 
committed to its keeping to the glory of God. 

The shutters were n closed, and each 
branch of the meeting entered upon the usual 
routine of business. 

In the Men’s Meeting minutes for those in 
attendance from other Yearly Meetings were 
read and unity oxpremed with their presence. 

. Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which correspondence is held were read, and 
committees appointed to draft answers thereto. 

The epistle from Ohio reported a temper- 
ance revival in their midst, and Illinois epis- 
tle stated that total abstinence from liquors 
had been reported by the constituent meet~ 


ings. 

ad expression was given, of lively inter- 
est, in listening to the reading of the epistles. 
It was greatly desired that the lessons and 
exhortations contained in them might be 
carried home to the hearts of all who were 
then present. A desire was expressed that 
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the passive Christianity that sleeps in too 
many bosoms might be awakened to activ- 
ity—that Christ might be born in every one. 

It was believed that the time had come 
when the church should enter into the battle 
against intemperance, and the appointment 
of a committee to examine into the subject 
be considered. 

A minute relating to the decease of Emily 
L. Strattan, a minister of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, was made and short tributes to her 
memory were offered, assuring her friends 
that her work had been well done; that her 
death, as her life, was full of hope of a 
glorious morrow. 

A religious meeting for young men and 
business men was appointed, at the request of 
8. J. Levick, for Peacth-tey evening, and 
the session closed. 

Agreeably to adjournment, the First-day 
School Association held a meeting in the 
evening, with Benjamin E. Hopkins and 
Anna M. Starr sherk, 

Several schools in the rural districts that 
had not reported at the former meeting were 
now heard from. 

Most of them had a fair attendance durin 
the time of being in session, but were dent 
through the winter months. 

The epistles from the various correspondent 
associations were read alternately with the 
return epistles from this Association, No 
communications were received from Genesee, 
Philadelphia or Illinois, but messages were 
prepared to be sent in loving remembrance to 
all who labor in the same vast vineyard. 
Much excellent thought on the subject of lit- 
erature and the other matters concerning the 

uarded training of our children was handed 
orth, and it was decided to hold another ses- 
sion on Third-day evening, to which all inter- 
ested in First-day School work were invited. 

On Third-day morning the Committee on 
Nominations reported the names of William 
Parry andI.C. Ratliff for clerk and assistant 
clerk, which were united with, and they ap- 
pointed to the service. 

The state of the Society was then entered 
upon by the reading of the queries and the 
replies thereto, 

The minutes of last year were read, and 
the meeting adjourned until Fourth-day 
afternoon, when the report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs will be considered. 

To be continued. 


THE spirit of liberty is not merely as mul- 
titudes imagine, a jealousy of our own par- 
ticular rights, but a respect for the rights of 
others, and an unwillingness that any man, 
whether high or low, should be wronged and 
trampled under foot.— Channing. 
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Selected. 
A WISE MAN. 


I once knew a young man who, on remov- 
ing from the country to the city, was intro- 
duced to a very respectable dau of persons 
about his own age, who were in the habit of 
meeting periodically for the nominal pur- 
poses at least of conversation and social im- 


make a man good without his most earnest 
co-operation, that righteousness is all of grace 
and not at all of works. 

The very nature of the probation we have 
here on earth shows that a righteous character 
cannot be attained without personal effort. 
Thie is an arena of struggle, of “ watchin 
unto prayer,” of conflict with a thou 
foes and temptations from the world, the flesh 











provement; but any looker-on at their sym- 
posium might not have been deemed unchari- 
table had they supposed that the supper, the 
wine and the segars constituted the principal 
attraction. He became one of their number, 
and for a time enjoyed the hilarity and shared 
the expense of the entertainments, but, being 
at last rebuked by his conscience for this 
mode of epending both time and money, he 
quietly withdrew from the club without 
abandoning his intimacy with its members. 
Through one of their number he learned the 
average cost of their suppers, and taking an 
equal sum from his own scantily filled purse, 
he laid it aside as a fund for charity. At 
the end of a single season he found himself 
in renin of a hundred dollars, wholly 
made up of these sums saved from genteel 
dissipation. This amount he took to a poor 
but most exemplary family, consisting of a 
widow and several small children, all of 
whom were struggling as for life and against 
a series of adverse circumstances to maintain 
a show of respectability, and to provide the 
means of attending the public school. The 
bestowment of thissum upon the disheartened 
mother and the fatherless children, together 
with the sympathy and counsel that accom- 
nied it, seemed to put a new heart into the 
osoms of them all. It proved the turning- 
point in their fortunes. Some small debts 
were paid, the necessary school books and a 
few articles of clothing were obtained, the 
children sprang forward in their studies, 
equaling or outstripping all competitors, and 
at the present time they are among the most 
respectable, exemplary and useful citizens in 
the State. B 
Octoraro, Ninth month 14th 1879. 





RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


There seems to be a prevailing impression 
that a righteous character is wholly the gift 
of God; that when He regenerates a man He 
puts righteousness into him, and that hence- 
forth all he has to do, in order to become 
yee in righteousness, is to exercise faith. 

here is a measure of truth in all this because 
there is a fundamental and vital change 
wrought in regeneration, by which the soul is 
“ renewed in righteousness and true holiness.” 
But there also lurks in it a dangerous and 
enervating error, and that is that God can 









and the devil. 
ure to these temptations and the utmost exer- 
tion of our powers in resisting them, we could 
not attain a righteous character. 
therefore, not only a necessity, but ought to 
be esteemed a glorious privilege to meet and 
overcome these obstacles by the aid of God’s 


a righteous life which makes it to consist solely 
of such an in 
soul as must infallibly secure its righteous- 
ness, antecedent to and aenpeeanes of per- 
sonal efforts, making that to 


wholly a gift 
of God which cannot by any possibility be 
attained without the freest and fullest exertion 
of the human soul? It is a pernicious and 





If it were not for our expos- 








It is, 







race, in order to achieve a righteous and 
hrist-like character. 
What, then, shall we say of that notion of " 







ring of Divine grace into the 










enervating doctrine because it lessens the zeal 
and activity of men in working for their own 
and others’ salvation. . 

It is time that men should learn that a 
righteous character is, to a large extent, a 
personal achievement, and is never acquired 
without personal effort as earnest and constant 
as the soul is capable of. God cannot make 
character formen. In this matter of personal 
holiness and eternal happiness they are the 
architects of their own fortunes and the arbi- 
ters of their own destinies. God’s way of 
making holy men of us is to put us into the 
crucible of trial and conflict and then give us 
all the aid He can without superseding one 
particle of all the effort of which we are 
capable. Heaven helps those who help 
themselves. He helps us to help ourselves, 
not by putting righteousness into us without 
our aid, but by putting into us the power to 
achieve righteousness with His aid. We are 
to work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling, while God worketh in us to will 
and to do of His own good pleasure. While 
God works we must work, or the work will 
not be done.— The Methodist. 



























THE Christian Register of the 4th inst. re- 
prints the University sermon of Prof. Jowett. 
The editor remarks: “The modern attacks 
on Christianity are doing one great service; 
they are compelling us to distinguish more 
carefully between the letter and the spirit, 
the permanent and the transient.” 
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Amid the discouragements which crowd 
upon the mind in view of the slow progress 
of pure spiritual religion in the world, and 
the limited spheres to which its advocates are 
usually confined, it is cheering to know that 
Prof. Jowett, who ‘“‘is among the foremost 
scholars of the Church of England,” has 
had the courage to advocate views of the 
simplicity and spirituality of religion, some 
of them even in advance of those for the 
utterance and carrying out of which our 
“ Early Friends” were persecuted. 

That one whose learning and position sub- 
jects his views to criticism, and who is in- 
fluencing the minds of the youth, should be 


permitted, as far as we know, unreproved by 


a powerful church, to disseminate them is 
significant of progress. There is no sect, 
not even excepting our own, but might profit- 
ably use the address as a mirror to ascertain 
whether its zeal is directed towards the advo~ 
cacy of the “Essentials of Christianity ” 
alone.— Eps. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The teaching of Christ is always recalling us from 
the letter to the spirit, from the outward to the in- 
ward, from the narrower to the wider view of 
divine nature. He reveals to us what everybody in 
their secrect soul acknowledges to be the truth ; 
He reminds us of what we are always forgetting ; 
He appeals to principles whieh are old as well as 
new; Heseeks to restore us to ourselves and to 
God. What can be more simple or of more univer- 
sal application than the words, “ Believe,” “ Re- 
pent,” “ Do as you would that men should do unto 
you,” ‘‘Love your enemies,” ‘“ Be pure in thought 
as well as in act,” which is the high argument of 
the Sermon on the Mount? “ Not that which goeth 
into a man defileth a man.” “God is a spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all tby heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,— 
this is the law and the prophets.” ‘The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” “ Go 
and learn what that means, I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.” ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” “That 
they all may be one, as thou Father art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 

This is the religion of Christ; not the religion 
consistently taught by any section of the Christian 
Church, nor practised by any considerable number 
of Christians. But it is the religion im which 
Christ lived and died,—the religion of a person 
whom we believe to be divine. No one will say 
that the words just quoted contain only a vague 
Deiem, or that any other words of Chriet or of his dis- 
ciples more truly represent the character of His 
teaching. They make no claim to literary excel- 
lence ; some of them are taken from the Jewish 
prophets; a few probably may be detected in con- 
temporary rabbinical writings. Yet they have a 
power of touching the heart, which is possessed by 
no other words. They seem to begin where ordi- 
nary religion ends, where the teaching of churches 
is apt to fail, where the witness of general councils 
has been founc wanting. They are the voice of 
God himself asserting the moral and spiritual 
against toe ceremonial and outward. Some of 


them are too much for us, and we fear that they 
may be rashly used against existing institutions. 
But though they may rise above the level of relig- 
ious communities, which are necessarily made up 
of mixed elements, they may still have an abiding 
place in the hearts of individuals, and through them 
infuse a portion of the spirit of Christ into the 
Church and the world. 


As men are always tending to put the letter of 
religion in the place of the spirit, so they are al- 
ways tending to put the outward evidences of reli- 
gion in the place of the inward. In the last century 
it was generally maintained by English theologians 
that the Christian religion rested on the evidence of 
miracles, This is the argument which Paley has 
summed up in two famous propositions. But is this 
the teaching of Christ himself? Does he not rather 
lead us back from the extraordinary to the ordinary, 
from the supernatural to the common? “ Except 
ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” 
This is a proof, not of their faith, but of their want 
of faith. The lessons which He draws from nature 
are of another sort; ‘‘ Behold the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin;’’ and, “ He 
maketh the sun to rise upon the evil and upon the 
good, and giveth rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust.” Or again, “Are not two sparrows sold for 
one farthing, and not one of them shall fall to the 
ground without your Father.” Here is the still 
small voice of ordinary life more potent than the 
thunder and the earthquake. And so in the parable 
from which the text is taken, when the case is put, 
“Nay, father Abraham, but if one went to them 
from the dead they would repent,”—that is to say, 
if a miracle bad been wrought for their salvation,— 
our Lord, speaking in the person of Abraham, re- 
plies in words which admit of many applications, 
“Tf they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
would they be persuaded though ene rose from the 
dead.” 

Sosimple is the religion of Christ it might be 
summed up in the saying, “ He went about doing 
good,” and bidding us be like Him. He does not 
place himself at a distance from us; He ratber seeks 
to create in us the feeling that equally with himself 
we are the sons of God. He speaks to us of His 
Father and our Father, His God and our God. If 
we would confine the Christian faith to the spirit 
and words of Christ, there would be an almost uni- 
versal agreement about it. We should have no need 
of apologies and defences ; for the words of Christ 
would be their own witness, and the witness of the 
buman heart would confirm them. The difficulties 
which present themselves to our minds seem never 
to have occurred to the writers of the gospel; they 
are not perplexed about the truth of the accounts, 
or the reconciliation of science and religion. The 
only explanation which either the Evangelists or 
Christ himself give of the unwillingness to receive 
His message is “the hardness of men’s hearts.’’ 


[The preacher went on to show that while the 
essentials of Christianity remain ever the same, yet 
from another point the Christian religion ap- 
pears to have been always changing, not merely in 
form of worship and government, but in spirit and 
doctrine. ] 


The Nicene Church is not the same as the Church 
of the Apostles, nor the Catholic as the Nicene, nor 
the Protestant as the Catholic. So thatif we could 
imagine a single individual living from the Chris- 
tian era until now, he would have been, not of one 
religion, but of several, and several times over 
would have anathematized and excommunicated 
himself. Already within three centuries after the 
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death of Christ there were pages of Christian his- 
tory written in crime and in blood. So quickly had 
the Christian world departed from the simple faith 
of Christ. And the contrast between the teaching 
of Christ and the development of it is not less start- 
ling when regarded from within than from without. 
What connection is there between the religion of 
Him who sa‘d, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not,” and of those who main- 
tained that unbaptized infants without doubt 
perish everlastingly ; or between Him who said of 
one who was not His follower, ‘“‘ Forbid him not,” 
and those who would confine salvation to the 
Church, and the Church to the regularly ordained 
Gescendants of the apostles? Or what is there in 
common between the robber Synod of Ephesus, or 
the tumultuous assembly of Nicewa, and Him who is 
described in the words of the prophets, “a bruised 
reed shall He not break, nor quench the smoking 
flax?” And yet, perhaps, there was more in com- 
mon than we might at first sight imagine. For the 
good in human beings is strangely mingled with 
evil. And the bigot and the zealot may have in 
them a touch of human kindness, or even of divine 
love, which has sometimes lent a power to evil. 


[The speaker next gave a rapid sketch of the 


changes in the Christian Church between the fourth 


and the sixteenth centuries, and then continued as 
follows :] 


Having in view this succession of beliefs in the 
history of the Christian Church, and this distrac- 
tion and division which affect our own contempo- 
raries, among whom all opinions, the oldest as well 


as the newest, seem to co-exist, we are led very 


seriously to ask, ‘‘What is the permanent ele- 


ment in religion?” Is there any rock upon which 


we can stand while these shadows of the clouds fly 
around us,—any foundation upon which we can rest 


in life and death, any truth about which good men 


are agreed? Especially as we advance in years and 
begin to see the end, the disputes and controversies 


of churches grow increasingly wearisome to us. 


We think to ourselves, Oh that it had been possible 


from the days of our youth until now for us to have 
had a few simple principles of truth and right, and 
that we had kept them apart from controversy and 
criticism, and simply fought a good fight against 
evil and falsehood to our life’s end. Then we 
might have had a regular and perfect growth to 
Christian manhood. 


This is the subject which I proposed to intro- 
duce by the brief sketch which I have given of ec- 
clesiastical history. Woat is that which contrasts 
with all this movement, and turmoil, and change of 
opinion? Of course we see that it is likely to be 
more akin to practice than to speculation. It may 
be something which is very near to us, which we 
all know, or seem to know, and of which every man 
may be his own teacher. It may be a kind of truth 
in which good men of all religions are more 
nearly agreed than they are apt to suppose. It may 
be contained in one or two of those short sentences 
with which I began this sermon. And first of all 
I shall consider what it is not, and secondly what 
it is. 

In the first place, it is not any political or eccle- 
siastical organization. For these are relative to the 
age and state of society which give birth to them, 
and there are few greater evils in the world than 


are caused by the perpetuation of the old forms of 


them under altered circumstances. They are the 
body and not the soul; they supply the mechanical 
means by which we act together and co-operate 
with one another, but the first spring of life and 
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motion is not contained in them. We are always 
disappointed in them when we compare them with 


We may imagine “the new Jerusalem descending 
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any high standard of holiness or truth or right. 


from heaven, like a bride adorned for her hus- 
band ;” but the churches which we know are very 
different, composed of men like ourselves, neither 
much better nor much worse. When they meet 
together in synods and general councils they are 
often actuated by private motives, and are subject, 
like other assemblies, to many political and per- 
sonal considerations. We hardly expect of them 
that they should make a bold or united effort in the 
cause of truth or of freedom, should these ever 
come into competition with ecclesiastical interests. 
And, therefore, not there is the permanent element 
of religion to be sought, not in any succession of 
presbyters or bishops, nor in any claim of universal 
authority, nor in any variously interpreted rule of 
faith in life. The authority of churches seems 
rather to be derived from the great and good men 
who have adorned them. A St. Bernard, St. An- 
selm, St. Thomas 4 Kempis, are to us tke witnesses 
for the medieval Church; not the Church for 
them. 

But neither is the permanent element of religion 
to be sought in the interna] certainty which good 
men have of the truth which has been vouchsafed 
to them. For these internal convictions may often 
contradict one another; nor can we be sure that 
the faith ot one man is stronger than that of 
another; the faith of a Christian more intense 
than that of a Mahommedanor Hindoo. If another 
says to me, “I have an inward light or evidence,” 
and I reply to him, “1 have an inward light,” who 
shall decide between us? If a third adds, “ This 
can only be decided by the authority of the 
Church,” again the question srises, To what Church 
shall we go? And very often the best of men have 
seen visions and dreamed dreams; they have made 
God the author of their own fancies, and, owing to 
some warmth of temperament or enthusiasm which 
possessed them, have been able to impart their be- 
lief in themselves to others. And sometimes the . 
bent of their own moral characters towards severity 
and asceticism, or the bent of their own intellec- 
tual character towards casuistry and over-refine- 
ment, has led other men into ways of life for which 
they were unfitted, or has induced them to desert 
the high road of truth and right. Their faith has 
given others faith in them ; and yet what they mis- 
took for the will of God was their own will. And, 
therefore, without any disrespect for the fathers of 
the Church, whether ancient fathers, such as St. 
Augustine, or modern fathers, such as John Wesley, 
we cannot accept them as authoritative teachers, 
for we see that they often erred, and that in many 
of their conclusions they were determined by their 
own character and circumstances. 


To be concluded. 


—__—-_ - 36 
JOSEPH II. EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


Seldom has the world been blessed with a 
wiser or more peace-loving monarch than the 
Emperor Joseph IIL., of Austria. He was 
a model for sovereigns in every land. Amid 
immense difficulties he erected thousands of 
schools and churches, emancipated myriads 
of serfs, suppressed hundreds of monasteries, 
checked cruelty and oppression, and extended 
toleration to religious sects previously perse- 
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cuted in Austria. He diminished poverty, CORRESPON DENCE. 
exposed superstition, and exemplified in his — 


own person a rare union of practical common 
sense with religious fervor and humility. He 
composed the’ following beautiful prayer for 
his own habitual use : 

“Eternal, Incomparable Being! Thou 
art all patience and love. Thy sun sbines 
alike on the Christian and the atheist. The 
rain fertilizes the fields of the heretic as well 
as those of the true believer; for the root of 
every virtue lies alike in the heart of the 
heathen and the heretic. 

“Thou also teachest me, O Eternal Being ! 

tience and love. Thou teachest me that 

hou art not less the benevolent Father of all 
men because of their differences of thought. 
And I, Thy creature, shall I be less patient ? 
Shall I not allow every one of my subjects to 
worship Thee after his own manner? Shall 
I persecute those who think differently from 
me, and convert the erring by the sword? 
No; Almighty Being! who embracest all 
with Thy love, let this be far from me. 

‘TI will be like Thee, so far as it is possible. 
I will be patient as Thou art patient. From 
this time may all compulsion of consciences 
be discontinued throughout my realms. For 
what religion is there which at least does not 
seek to teach the love of virtue, and the hatred 
of vice? Let everyone, therefore, be tolerated 
by me, and let everyone pray to Thee accord- 
ing to the manner which seems to him best. 

“Do errors of reason deserve banishment 
from society? Is severity the means to win 
souls and convert those in error? From 
henceforth let all the shameful bonds of in- 
tolerance be broken, and through patience 
may my subjeets be united in brotherly love 
for ever. 

“TI know that I shall have many difficul- 
ties: to conquer, and that most of these will 
be interposed by those who call themselves 
Thy priests. Therefore let not Thy power 
forsake me, Strengthen me with Thy love 
until I conquer all these hindrances, And let 
the law of our Divine Teacher, which is no 
other than Patience and Love, be fulfilled in 
me.” 

The Emperor had to maintain a life-long 
battle, of tremendous difficulty, against the 
vested interests and hereditary despotism of 
his nobles and priests. He was often sorely 
discouraged, but, aided by God, he achieved 
vast successes, which are still a blessing to 
Austria and to Europe. His enemies called 
him a rationalist—true history ranks him 
ae the best of God’s Saints.— Herald of 

eace, 





DEEDs, not years, are the true measure of 
our life. 


Torrxa, Kan., Ninth mo. 19th, 1879. 
To John Comly, Agent : 

EsTEEMED FRIEND—I write to request 
thee to please send Friends’ Intelligencer. 
hereafter to this city directed “ Wilmer Wal- 
ton, Topeka, Kansas.” ; 

After leaving Otoe Agency in Seventh 
month I came to this place, and was ap- 

inted Agent for the “ Kansas Freedmen’s 

lief Association,” of which that kind- 
hearted, practical sympathizer with human 
suffering, Governor John P. St. John, was 
then President. I went to Denver, and vis- 
ited the principal towns of Colorado, and 
Cheyenne, in Wyoming Territory, seeking 
homes and employment for colored refugees 
from the South, and funds toward paying 
their transportation from Eastern Kansas to 
their places of destination. 

Thou wilt see by the enclosed circular the 
course I pursued in Denver. I had 5,000 
such circulars printed, sending one to each 
house. I also took some to each town I vis- 
ited, and inserted the name of the person 
whom I appointed in such town as “ Receiver 
of money and orders for help” (in place of 
W. D. Todd on this circular). I consulted 
prominent citizens in each locality, and care- 
fully selected and appointed eome responsible, 
reliable man for sueh position. 

I was cordially received and kindly treated 
wherever I went, even by some who enter- 
tained different opinions from myself upon 
religion, politics, ete. 

I found descendants of Friends, and many 
others among whom I mingled, who were 
deeply interested in the principles of Friends, 
and were glad to associate with those who 
advocate and endeavor to live in aceordance 
with euch principles. 

If Friends would adopt a practical method 
for disseminating, not mere theories or secta- 
rian doctrines, .but vital principles of their 
religion throughout this far-reaching Western 
country, I believe much good could be effected 
and much evil avoided. Many parts of these 
Western prairies and the mountain districts 
are being rapidly settled by large communi- 
ties of people, many of aon think it an 
honor to be able to claim “ Quaker ancestry,” 
but have to acknowledge with more or less 
regret that they have strayed away from the 
fold, have disregarded early admonitions, and 
whose lives are new inconsistent with those 
noble principles which they still highly 
esteem. 

Nearly all the Southern refugees who were 
here have been provided with homes, and no 
more are arriving at present, except delegates 
from colored communities in Texas, Louisi- 
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ana, Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, who 
are trying to select suitable locations in the 
country for those whom they represent to 
settle upon. They unanimously represent 
the state of things as becoming more and 
more unendurable for their pzople down 
there; and notwithstanding our earnest 
advice to them to remain where they are 
during the coming winter, yet they say a 
considerable number in some parts are deter- 
mined upon coming up this fall. 

Many of them possess sufficient means to 
bring them here and give them a start; but 
in some places their means are rendered 
unavailable by certain restrictions which are 
from time to time being imposed upon them. 

There are said to be local prohibitions in 
force against purchasing anything from eol- 
ored people for cash, and indeed forbidding 
the payment of money to them for any pur- 


ose. 
° Most of those coming from Texas appear 
to have funds to pay their way here, but will 
have to make great sacrifices of stock, furni- 
ture, etc., and in many cases will have to 
leave most of their property behind them. 

There are many destitute but deserving 
families in parts of Mississippi and Alabama 
who are almost obliged to leave where they 
are, but really have not enough to pay their 
passage to the North. I am still receiving 
orders from Colorado to send colored refugees 
out there immediately ; but the railroad com- 
panies have recently increased the emigrant 
fare to $20 per head from Topeka to Denver, 
and I do not know how they can be sent. 

Governor St. John and all the other State 
officers belonging to the K. F.’s R. Assoc. 
recently resigned, and had their places filled 
by new members, of whom A. B. Jetmore 
was elected President and Chas. E. Wheeler, 
Secretary. 

The Governor gave me his reasons for 
resigning, and expressed his entire willing- 
ness and desire to aid and co-operate with 
this or any other association in promoting the 
real object of this organization. 

He talks of attending the National Con- 
vention upon this subject, to be held next 
month in Philadelphia, and I hope that some 
Friends who can conveniently do so will show 
their appreciation of this worthy Governor’s 
noble example to the heads of other States by 
inviting him to partake of their hospitalities 
during his brief stay in the City of Brotherly 
Love. He is a member of the Congregational 
Church here, but his sympathies are strongly 
towards Friends, and he has been especially 


kind to me since I have been located in this 


city. ° ; 
If Philadelphia Friends should feel it 
right to organize an association for the pur- 
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chase of a tract of land upon which to locate 
a colony of colored refugees from the South, 
and have them properly trained both in 
manual labor and intellectual and moral cul- 
tivation, I think they could procure much 
valuable information and many useful sug- 
gestions from Governor St. John. The Gov- 
ernor is President of the 
Temperance Union.” WiLmMER WALTON. 


‘‘ Kansas State 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Please allow me, through the columns of 


your paper, to ask all those who are willing 
to contribute to the relief of suffering freed- 
men in Kansas to send as follows: 


Philadelphia: Joshua L. Bailey, Temper- 


ance Coffee Houses. 


Columbus, Ohio: J. H. Miller. 
Chicago, Ill.: Wm. H. Sharp, No. 23 La 


Salle street. 


From all of which points we expect free 


transportation, and hope that Friends and 
others will be in earnest to send in a full 
supply of bedding of all kinds, warm wearing 
apparel for men, women and children of all 
sizes and ages, especially warm flannels foraged 
and rheumatic persons and young children ; 
pins, needles, thread, buttons, yarn for knit- 
ting ; scissors, knives, forks, spoons, tin ware, 
etc., etc. Funds are much needed to pur- 
chase seed wheat in some localities. Also to 
put shingles on their new sod and stone 
houses, with flooring and nails as well. I 
feel thus to write freely, as letters from Gov. 
St. John, of Kansas, and other prominent 
citizens of that State confirm the pressing 
need. 


. L. Comstock, 
Columbus, O., Ninth mo. 27th, 1879. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Frankford Circular Meeting, held on the 


afternoon of First-day last, was thought to 


be one of the largest ever held in that house. 
Lively and impressive communications 


were offered, during which the doctrine of 


Friends as to the all-sufficiency of the Divine 
power and guidance in our spiritual life, irre- 


spective of any creed or confession of faith, 


was forcibly held up to view. 

Individual states and conditions were feel- 
ingly addressed, while the invitation extended 
was not to an entrance into or association 
with any religious organization, not even our 
own fold, ouly just so far as an increase of 
spiritual life or comfort was thereby attained 
—but to an earnest appeal to that inner light 
which was so prominently testified to by our 
forefathers in times past. 

The earnest, quiet attention with which 
these communications appeared to be received 
by the large audience, mainly composed of 
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course, of those not members of the Society 
of Friends, might be accepted as evidence of 
there being many seekers after the truth. 

The exercises closed with a few words from 
a Friend, confirmatory of what we had 
already heard, of the power of that light 
within and an invitation that we settle into 
a few moments of reverent silent supplica- 
tion. A season of solemn silence covered the 
entire assembly, and under this feeling the 
audience dispersed. , 

One very pleasant feature of the occasion 
to the writer, and also to some others, was 
the mauy and brief communications; and 
this calls to mind a freedom he has felt on 
two occasions publicly to refer to what he 
heard, many years since, fall from the lips of 
the late Abraham Lower:.that some of the 
very best meetings he had ever attended 
were those in which several had uttered a 
few short sentences each. He likened them to 
bubblings up from the Divine Fountain, and 
as being well calculated to refresh and 
strengthen everything in their course. 

J. M. E. 
Fhiladelphia, Tenth mo. 6th, 1879. 





We append a report of the last Circular 
Meeting held at Reading, which came too 
late to be inserted in our last issue.—Ebs. 

The meeting was held on 7th of Ninth 
month. The house was crowded so that many 
who came could not get in. It was a favored 
occasion. 

A thunderstorm in the evening prevented 
the social gathering at a Friend’s house from 
being fully attended, but it was believed to 
be a profitable occasion, drawing the visitors 
and the visited into closer sympathy. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 11, 1879. 








Tae Liprary AssociaTION OF FRIENDS 
—We are glac to call the attention of 
our readers to the Forty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of this Association, hoping that those 
who have been contributors to the funds of 
the valuable Library at Fifteenth and Race 
will not neglect to give one hour to the re- 
view of the past year’s work, which will be 
presented on the evening of the 17th of Tenth 
month, 1879, at the Library room. 

The selection of suitable Friends to serve 
on the Committee of Management for the en- 
suing year is important business, and a right 
appointment is very vital to the future use- 
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fulness and growth of the Library. The dif- 
fusion of valuable reading matter of an 
attractive character is the readiest means of 
counteracting the mass of worthless or worse 
than worthless books of which the press is so 
prolific. 

The increasing value of this Friends’ Li- 
brary is a matter of deep gratification to all 
of us, and we hope that it is only the begin- 
ning of an even greater library whieh will be 
an important aid to future educational and 
other progress among Friends. 





MoDERATION AT FUNERALS.—The constant 
testimony of our Society to the propriety of 
avoiding ostentation in conducting funerals 
is well known, and it is of course satisfactory 
to us to find others taking a decided stand in 
opposition to extravagance and display on 
these solemn occasions. 

A priest of the Roman Catholic communion 
in Brooklyn, on a recent occasion, said to his 
hearers that the large number of coaches 
always seen at funerals was only for display, 
and that frequently many of the coaches were 
not paid for. When they were paid for, in 
nine cases out of ten, the payment left many 
families without enough to eat. In order to 
work a reform among the flock to which he 
was endeavoring to minister, he declined at- 
tending a funeral at which more than twelve 
coaches were provided until the superfluous 
carriages were dismissed. 

Certainly Friends should not be behind- 
hand in the advocacy of moderation and 
simplicity in all points where extravagance 
and ostentation are so liable to creep in. 





Miami VaLiey CoLLece.—We have be- 
fore us the Catalogue of this institution for 
the year 1879-80. 

The Miami Valley College is situated near 
the village of Springboro, Warren county, 
Ohio, about 40 miles north of Cincinnati. 
The situation is said to be healthful and 
beautiful. 

It is under the care of Friends, and the 
course of instruction is especially arranged 
to supply the wants of farmers, mechanics, 
and others who require practical knowledge, 
and who can only afford to pay a moderate 
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price for educational facilities. The Cata- 
logue reminds us that— 


“Tt was the intention of the founders of the 
college to have each student devote from one 
to two hours each day to manual labor, for 
which a reasonable compensation is allowed 
by the college. It was the belief that a 
respect for work would be thus inculcated in 
the student; that the regular exercise each 
day would conduce greatly to his health; 
and that the practical knowledge of using 
tools and of farm work—which the student 
would thus acquire without any detriment to 
his studies—would constitute an essential 
part of a complete education. To enable us 
to carry out this plan, a farm of sixty-five 
acres of most fertile land has been purchased, 
and a large workshop has been erected and 
reasonably provided with all necessary con- 
veniences. The intention of the founders in 
this respect will be carried out just as fully 
as practicable.” 


Both sexes are admitted to the advantages 
of this college. 








DIED. 


ALLEN.—On the 3d of Tenth month, 1879, Ben- 
jamin, son of the late Enoch Allen, in his 58th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

CURLIS.—On the 19th of Ninth month, 1879, at 
the residence of her son, Camden, N. J., Mary S. 
Carlis, aged 76 years. 

JARRETT.—On the 5th of Tenth month, 1879, at 
her residence, Horsham, Pa., Hannah M., wife of 
Charles Jarrett, in her 80th year. 

JENKS.—On the 25th of Ninth month, 1879, at 
Byberry, Pa., Hannah, wife of Warder Jenks, in her 
53d year. 

LIV&ZEY.—On the morning of Tenth month 2d, 
1879, Thomas Livezey, in the 77th year of his age; 
a member of Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery coun- 
ty, Pa. 

TRUMAN.—On the 23d of Ninth month, 1879, 
George Truman, Jr., youngest son of Catharine H. 
and the late George Truman, M. D.,in his 46th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO MONTICELLO. 


e 

A pilgrimage to Monticello—to the moun- 
tain home beloved by Thomas Jefferson—is 
quite in our way as we beat a retreat from 
the Warm Springs Valley, and the season and 
weather are most propitious. I think the first 
beginnings of the autumn tints are as full of 
charm as is the full blaze of color which 
comes later, and seldom has the earth worn a 
more serenely joyous air than on the 25th of 
Ninth month, 1879, when we took an early 
morning drive from Charlottesville to the 


summit of the little domeshaped mountain 
on which the great statesman built his man- 
sion and planted his own vine and fig tree. 
“Can we be admitted to Monticello?” we 
ask our host as he starts us on our way; and 
he sadly replies that it is very doubtful, for 
the historic home has passed into the posses- 
sion of a rich New Yorker, one Jefferson M. 
Levy, and there are thorough repairs going 
on. The colored man in charge of the premi- 
ses has orders to unlock the gate for no one, 
but we can drive up the forest path to the 
family cemetery and see the last resting place 
of his ashes and the graves of his family ; 
and we may approach quite to the sealed por- 
tal and see the six-barred gate, which, in its 
modern and paltry insolence, denies us access 
to the classic shades of Monticello. The 
ascent is delightful, though the roadway has 
been much neglected, and though the judi- 
cious landscape gardener will be able greatly 
to improve the appearance of the overgrown 
thicket of ndiie which is meant to orna- 
ment the pathway. We might botanize as 
we find the way up, for the soil is generous, 
and the quiet woodland has had a leisurely 
rest for more than a generation. The flora 
of Monticello might be as extensive as that 
of the Colosseum perhaps, but it so happened 
that we observed only familiar forms, except 
among the tangled exotics which have nat- 
uralized themselves in careless fashion among 
the native plants. 


Soon the carriage turns a little to the right, 
and we are invited to descend and pass up 
through the thicket to the rude enclosure 
which contains the plain memorial stone 
marking the place of Jefferson’s burial. It 
is well known that among the papers of the 
departed statesman were found the following 
directions for his monument and its inscrip- 
tions, written on the torn back of an old let- 
ter: “Could the dead feel any interest in 
monuments, or other remembrances of them, 
the following would be to my manes the most 
gratifying: on the grave a plain die or cube 
of three feet, without any mouldings, sur- 
mounted by an obelisk of six feet height, each 
of a single stone ; on the faces of the obelisk 
the following inscription and not a word 
more: 

HERE ‘WAS BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, of the Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom, and Father 
of the University of Virginia, 
because by these, as testimonials, that I have lived, 
I wish most to be remembered.” 


On the die of the obelisk might be en- 
graved : 
“ Born, April 2, 1743, 0. S. 
ied, , 





The wishes of the great man were minutely 
earried out by his grandson Colonel Ran- 
dolph, but the coarse material of which the 
obelisk and base were made did not save the 
monument from mutilation. His remains lie 
buried between his wife and his daughter, 
and across the head of these three graves lies 
the grave of his eldest daughter, Martha 
Randolph. The edges of the granite obelisk 
over Jefferson havetemn chipped away till it 
is now @ misshapen column, and of the slabs 
placed over the graves of the three relatives 
who lie around him, only scanty fragments 
remain. Strange vandalism is this, O, my 
countrymen ! onde, any American should 
blush with shame to show some poor little 
fragments of rough granite and say, “I broke 
these from the memorial stone of Thomas 
Jefferson’s grave.” 

Noble trees tower around the little enclo- 
sure, and the falling leaves, the sighing 
breezes and the pure, glancing sunbeams were 
suggestive of the eternal sympathy of nature 
with man’s most tender and sacred feelings. 
I suggest to my friend that it might be well 
to secure an acorn from the vigorous young 
oak which has found a firm footing among 
the dust of what once was man, and see if an 
oak of Monticello might not be reared else- 
where, to adorn the coming years of the 
20th century ; but it does not seem so simple 
a thing to provide a grand and stainless man 
to preside over national councils, and to in- 
stitute wise and beneficent law for the pro- 
tection of right and of liberty. 

We are now but a little distance from the 
cultivated summit of the little mountain* 
which rises from the sea of forest that clothes 
the sides and the base. We are quite resolved 
to find a way to reach the mansion which 
rests upon a delightful lawn, with stately 
trees about it, upon the very- crown of the 
eminence, and mildly suggest to our driver 
that it would be no great harm for him to 
scale the forbidding looking gate and be our 
envoy to the trusted guardian of the premi- 
ses. “We are strangers and pilgrims and 
have come here to rest for an hour beneath 
shadows of this high place, and we beg to 
know if iron laws will not relax for once, and 
whether these laws have not a proviso in 
favor of enthusiastic northerners.” He goes 
upon his mission, and soon returns with the 
sable custodian who is sorry to have to say 
that he must on no account unlock the gates, 
but tells us that if we will turn aside into 
the brushwood and hunt a little we can find 
a low place over which it is easy to climb, 
and then he will escort us to the mansion and 
show us all that he can of its surroundings. 





*It is 580 feet high. 
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The sod has just been upturned and it is pro- 
posed to give a new start to the green carpet 
of grass which lies around the house. So 
our advance is less dignified than might be 
desired, though not difficult. We approach 
the east portico of the domed mansion, and 
have time to call up in imagination the most 
interesting meeting of the sage of Monticello 
and Lafayette on this very lawn in 1824, just 
55 years ago. Both of these illustrious men 
were in the hoary winter of their age, and 
both had acted important parts in the unfold- 
ing drama of their time; and they were 
bound together by the ties of a tender and 
enthusiastic friendship, founded upon esteem 
and sympathy. The meeting is thus described 
by the grandson of Jefferson: ‘‘ The lawn on 
the eastern side of Monticello contains not 
quite an acre. On this spot was the meeting 
of Jefferson and Lafayette, on the latter’s 
visit to the United States. The barouche 
containing Lafayette stopped at the edge of 
this lawn. His escort—120 mounted men— 
formed on one side in a semicircle, extending 
from the carriage to the house. A crowd of 
about 200 men, who were drawn together by 
curiosity to witness the meeting of these two 
venerable men, formed themselves in a semi- 
circle on the opposite side. As Lafayette 
descended from the carriage Jefferson de- 
scended the steps of the portico. The scene 
which followed was touching. Jefferson was 
feeble and tottering with age, Lafayette per- 
manently lamed and broken in health by his 
long confinement in the dungeon of Olmutz. 
As they approached each other, their uncer- 
tain gait quickened into a shuffling run, and 
exclaiming, ‘ Ah Jefferson!’ ‘Ah Lafayette!’ 
they burst into tears as they fell into each others 
arms. Among the 400 men witnessing the 
scene there was not a dry eye—no sound, save 
an occasional suppressed sob. The two old 
men entered the house as the crowd dispersed 
in profound silence.” 

At this time the wearing trouble of finan- 
cial embarrassment had borne down the spirits 
of the aged statesman, and his library of 
$,000 or 10,000 books had been sold to the 
Congress of the United States to meet press- 
ing demands of his creditors, but without 
releasing him from the painful sense of debt 
which he could not discharge. In the high 
converse, which he must have enjoyed with 
the great Frenchman, there was true joy at 
Monticello and forgetfulness of sordid care. 

The mansion before which we are stand- 
ing was designed by Jefferson, and gives evi- 
dence of taste and skill, though doubtless not 
@ faultless architectural work. It consists of 
one large, square pavilion, the entrance to 
which is by two porticoes, ornamented with 
pillars. The ground floor consists of a large 
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lofty saloon, and above it is a library of the 
same form; two small wings, with only a 
ground floor and attic story, are joined to this 
pavilion, and communicate with the kitchen, 
offices, etc., which form a kind of basement 
story, over which runs a terrace. Jefferson 
has been said to be the first American who 
consulted the fine arts to know how he should 
shelter himself from the weather; and cer- 
tainly the house of Monticello is the most 
elegant and substantial of the private resi- 
dences of the earliest days of the republic. 
A low dome covers the centre of the structure, 
and balustrades surround the top of the house, 
while the decoration is simple, regular and 
elegant. 

We may not ‘enter the doors to-day, but 
our hour is quite as profitable and pleasantly 
spent outside. The view on the east side is 
very extensive since the mountain, on which 
we stand, would command, it is claimed, the 
view to the Chesapeake or to the Atlantic 
were it not for the inadequacy of human vis- 
ion. 

The chain of hills on which Monticello 
stands stretches from the James to the Rap- 
pahannock river, twenty-eight miles in front 
of the Blue Ridge, The fine fertile valley 
which separates these heights from the Blue 
Ridge—very blue, indeed, it looks to-day— 
lies to the west, while a mountain of greater 
elevation than that on which we are standing 
limits the view from the rear of the house. 
This is clad with extensive vineyards, which, 
we are told, are profitable and flourishing. 

From this lookout we get a wide view 
indeed of the land of mountains, rivers and 
enchanted grottoes; of forests, of fertile 
vales and of broad plains of fertility which 
kindled the enthusiasm of the thousands of 
guests, from near and distant lands, who 
thronged the halls of Monticello fifty years 
ago, and who extended the hand of loving 
friendship to its hospitable master. Of yonder 
in the near distance stands the imposing and 
beautiful edifice of the University of Vir- 
ginia, which was the darling object of Jef- 
ferson’s latest energies and ambition. From 
the northeast corner of the terrace at Monti- 
cello he frequently watched the progress of 
the builders through a telescope yet preserved 
in the library of the University. His labors, 
for the establishment of this institution and 
the obstacles which he had to overcome in 
procuring the necessary funds from the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, were the occupation of 
much of his time during the closing years of 
his honored life. 

In this institution there is no curriculum or 
prescribed course of study to be pursued by 
every student. According to the design of 
Jefferson, the chief branches of learning are 
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to be pursued in independent schools, and stu- 
dents are allowed to select for themselves the 
departments to which they are led by their 
special tastes, and proposed pursuits in life 
to devote themselves. 

It is claimed that the wisdom of this plan 
has been amply justified by time and experi- 
ence, and that recently many of the institu- 
tions for higher culture in our country have 
adopted a system of instruction and of study 
resembling that devised by Jefferson for this 
child of his old age. 

The custodian is very polite and attentive 
to us, and when we sit to rest in the stately 
portico of the western front he comes and sits 
upon the lower step and entertains us by his 
eulogies of the statesman of Monticello, who, 
he assures us, was the best of all our presi- 
dents, “I’m not ’fraid to sleep yer,” he de- 
clares. ‘‘I’d sleep right in de house and not 
be ’fraid.” “ What is there to be afraid of?” 
we ask him in wonder. “ Why dey says de 
house is hanted—dat he comes!’ Then we 
philosophize to the simplehearted,uninstructed 
African, and tell him that so kindly a soul 
as that of Thomas Jefferson would surely 
never wish to trouble mankind either in the 
body or out of the body. If, indeed, he could 
come back to-day and walk with us beneath 
the oaks and lindens of his own planting it 
would be no cause of terror to any, but of 
great joy. We tell him too, how sincere was 
the sympathy of the great man for the en- 
slaved, how kindly was his own rule over his 
servants, and how clearly he foresaw the just 
retribution which must await the nation 
which withheld light and liberty from a por- 
tion of her people while jealously claiming 
them for the dominant race. The negro is 
interested, and we fancy that he may tell 
some future pilgrim to this shrine of these 
sentiments of sympathy for humanity with- 
out distinction of race or color, which Jeffer- 
son left on record. 

“Our own dear Monticello!” wrote the 
sage from Paris in 1786—* where has nature 
spread such a mantle under the eye! moun- 
tains, forests, rocks, rivers. With what ma- 
jesty do we ride above the storms! How sub- 
lime to look down into the work-house of na- 
ture, to see her clouds, hail, snow, rain, thun- 
der all fabricated at our feet, and the glori- 
ous sun, when rising as if out of a distant 
water, just gilding the tops of the mountains 
and giving life to all nature.” And just here 
is where he must have often lingered on 
bright days like this, with his grandchildren 
around him, to enjoy the deep comfort of 
home and its pure affections, and at the same 
hour to experience the exhilaration of inspir- 
ing scenery which is seldom surpassed. No. 
wonder distinguished visitors from many 
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lands delighted in the hospitalities of this home 

of so many charms enriched by genius, virtue 
and liberal culture, and presided over by one 
who had graced the society of the most bril- 
liant court in Europe. 

Without was varied and glorious scenery, 
and within the Doric temple of home were 
pictures and sculptures of the great ones of 
the sons of men, and choice books invited 
the scholarly sage to their high companion- 
ship. What days of delight have here been 
passed, and how sad is the thought that the 
worthy descendants of Jefferson must submit 
to see this classic mountain the property of 
an alien, and must never more tread these 
halls except as guests of the new proprietor. 
But we may thank this new lord of Monti- 
cello that he spares every memorial of the 
past, scrupulously preserving and restoring 
everything as Jefferson left it. No intrusive 
newness, we believe, will offend the sensibil- 


ties of future pilgrims to Monticello. 8. R. 
Ninth mo. 25th, 1879. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EGYPT, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By Taomas Foutke, of New York. 


The lights of the city from the Bay of 
Naples, forming almost a complete circle, 
looked brilliant, indeed, as our noble steam- 
ship Candia receded from the shores on her 
way to the Orient. One feels a great way 
from home when he sets out from Naples to 
go still further east on an extended tour, to 
make one of the great journeys of the world. 

We soon pass the celebrated Blue Grotto 
and the famed Island of Capri, and sail out 
on the broad blue waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea until we come to the Scraits of Mes- 
sina, entering which, and passing the 
famous mountain projections, Sylla on the 
one hand and Charybdis on the other, we 
make the landing at the city of Messina, in 
the region of volcanoes. After sailing on, 
and again stopping at the city of Catania 
{also on the Island of Sicily), we proceeded 
eastward without further delay, leaving the 
Island of Malta, on which Saint Paul was 
shipwrecked, to the right, and make directly 
for the famed and historic city of Alexandria, 
founded by Alexander the Great, and con- 
taining a present population of about a quar- 
ter of a million. 

The city in some parts is Parisian in ap- 
pearance. The traveler is here at once intro- 
duced into Oriental life, customs, habits and 
manners, almost in perfection. Our voyage 
over the Mediterranean from the city of 
Naples to Alexandria was probably one of 
the calmest ever made. We obtained much 
valuable information from day to day con- 
cerning this wonderful country and its peo- 


ple from our valued friend and traveling 
companion Judge B., the chosen representa- 
tive of the United States, before the High 
Court of Nations. He had lived in Egypt 
for a number of years, and had been a close 
student of its remarkable history. His wife 
is a Philadel phian, and being well acquainted 
with some of my friends in that city, it was 
a feast indeed to have their companionship 
on shipboard. ; 

During the five days of our crossing the 
Mediterranean we enjoyed their daily society, 
and were cheered and instructed by it. We 
were invited to the hospitality of their home 
and table in Alexandria, which we cheerful- 
ly accepted. We visited several times the 
High Court of Nations with Judge B. Some 
of the judges on the bench wore the Turkish 
fez on their heads whilst on their seats, and 
the lawyers of the different nationalities were 
clad in what seemed to us strange costumes, 
some of them wearing rich ermine, and others 
being gaudily dressed. If anyone in the 
audience should happen to have the hat on 
in court, he was at once invited by an officer 
to put it off. 

Our approach to the city of Alexandria in 
the early morning afforded magnificent views 
of the city and of the harbor, studded with 
large ocean steamers. The tall, slender 
minarets of the mosques, being white in color, 
glistened in the bright sunlight, and are the 
most conspicuous objects seen in the distance. 
As we drew near, the domes of the Royal Palace 
came into view. On landing, we were readily 
conducted through the Custom House and 
Passport Bureau by merely presenting our 
own cards, the name on which, corresponding 
with that on the passenger list of the steamer, 
was found to be correct. For this easy mode 
of getting through we were indebted to our 
excellent dragoman, who met us in Naples, 
aod was thoroughly informed on the subject. 

‘On landing in the city, we at once drove 
“ to the excellent Hotel d’Europe, partook 
of a good breakfast and were soon in readi- 
ness for a carriage ride to the American Con- 
sulate, where, after some delay, we obtained 
from the consul a written pass to visit the 
Khedive’s Royal Palace. This had to be 
verified and endorsed by the Governor of 
Lower Egypt before it could be of any avail. 
The two carriages containing our party now 
rolled over the streets of the city to the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion and office, with a fleet Arab 
running ahead of the horses of each carriage, 
clad in a flowing robe, with elevated wand or 
mace in hand as emblem of his authority, 
crying out lustily as he ran, ‘‘Clear the way, 
clear the way! Make way for the carriages 
and their occupants!” Also a runner fol- 
lowed each carriage to attend upon and open 
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the carriage doors, and to assist us in getting 
in and out. 

Thus, we came up to the Governor’s office. 
The writer was chosen by his party to repre- 
sent the company, and go in and obtain an 
interview and the necessary signature. The 
Governor was sitting at one end of a large 
and most luxuriant divan, cross-legged, en- 
joying the splendid apartments and the gen- 
tle breezes from the sea as they came in the 
open window. He invited me to a seat on 
the divan near his Excellency, but not in 
the attitude he occupied, with legs crossed. 
We soon engaged in conversation, and I found 
him apparently very intelligent and able to 
speak the English language quite fluently, 
though I had an interpreter along with me in 
case of emergency. I succeeded in interest- 
him much, apparently, in giving him descrip- 
tions of the great extent of our country, its 
fertility and almost inexhaustible resources, 
its great mineral and agricultural wealth, its 
great rivers and lakes and vast mountain 
ranges, and some little account of our gov- 
ernment and its Capitol at Washington. He 
frequently bowed his assent to what had been 
said, and remarked, Yes, yes; he had heard 
something of the kind before. Then the 
topic of conversation turned upon our re- 
spected and honored ex President Grant, who 
was then making an extended tour through 
Europe and the Orient, and, indeed, around 


the whole world; that he had been the chief 


magistrate of our nation, and that I had per- 
sonally been to see him when he was Pres- 
ident at Washington, with others, and had 
been admitted to his presence on business on 
several occasions; that he was respected and 
beloved as the late honored head of the 
nation and the government, and lastly, that 
during the late War of the Rebellion he was 
our most distinguished and successful general. 
At this statement his feelings could no longer 
restrain themselves, and he burst forth em- 
phatically, saying, “ Was he, was he!”’—that 
evidently was the Egyptian governor’s ideal 
of a great man, a successful soldier and gen- 
eral. By this time he was apparently in a 
good humor, and he signed and sealed the 
mandate giving permission to our party to 
visit the royal residence or the Khedive’s 
Palace and gardens, upon which I withdrew 
from his presence to join my own company; 
and we made the visit. 

Here we found Oriental splendor and mag- 
nificence all that it had been represented, and 
the dazzling effect of which was almost pain- 
ful to look upon. Would that some portion 
of the lavish expenditure to support this 
establishment might go to benefit the poor, 
and lift them up out of their forlorn and 
wretched condition. 


Tomb of Alexander the Great. 
contains the Tombs of Said Pasha and the 





In the public park of the city is an Eques- 
trian statue of Mahomed Ali, a fine work of 
art in bronze. The face shows great decision 
of character. He is looked upon in Egypt as 
the Father of the Country, very much in the 
same sense as George Washington is in our 
own. We now visited the Mosque of Said 
Pasha, erected on the ancient site of the 
The mosque 


Royal Family, besides quite a number of 


others. They are decorated in white and gilt. 
Before entering the mosque, in obedience to 
Moslem rules, we were obliged to take off our 
shoes and walk over the marble floor either 
in stockings or slippers. The floor was cov- 
ered in places with carpets and Turkish rugs. 


Our next visit was to Pompey’s Pillar, 


situated south of the present city, and with- 
out the walle, 
capital and pedestal, is 100 feet; its diameter 
at the base 10 feet. 
and was erected in honor of Dioclesian, who 


Its height, including shaft, 
It is of Sienite granite, 


besieged Alexandria A. D. 296. 
We next visited the catacombs of the 


Greek Church, supposed to have been erected 
about the third century; it has long been a 
ruin. 
Alexandria, the mummies have all been re- 
moved, but the cells in which they were 
found are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The Moslem Cemetery, near to Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, contains the dead of the differ- 
ent tribes of Mohammedans. 
stones are painted in different colors. 


Here, as at all the catacombs of 


Some of the 
Cleopatra’s Needle is by the sea side, and 


it is the companion of the one which has been 
removed to and recently put upon the banks 
of the River Thames in Lond: n, The granite 
of this obelisk was quarried 1,496 years be- 


fore Christ, and consequently it must have 
been, at the time our eyes rested on it, about 
3,366 years old! Marvelous in age, and yet 
there it stands to-day as it has stood in all these 
intervening centuries, a triumph of art and 
covered with hieroglyphics, which may now 
be deciphered by the aid of the Rosetta and 
the Tannic Stones, the latter a recent dis- 
covery. Thus has been brought to light the 
knowledge of that which for so many cen- 
turies had been hidden from science and 
learning. 

Our company now took a long drive over 
a poor road by the side of the canal, passing 
numerous palaces, several of them belonging 
to the Khedive and one to his son. We saw 
many fine gardens, rich in luxuriance and 
variety of their tropical plants. There are 
many date palms; banannas are also abund- 
ant. We drove to the Autonida Palace and 
gardens, the finest in Alexandria, and belong- 
ing toa rich merchant. His beautiful grounds 
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contain some choice collections of sculpture, 
as well as flowers and tropical fruits. There 
were a great variety of roses and some flowers 
which were near tous. It was a sad sight to 
us when we saw men, probably slaves, and 
jet black, drawing large canal boats heavily 
laden with freight, by huge ropes around their 
chests; they were doing the burden of horses 
or mules. We enter the city again through 
its walls and gates, which are very thick, and 
guarded by double moats, for really there 
appeared to be two walls and two meats; and 
we roll along in our carriage back to our 
comfortable hotel. 

I omitted to state concerning Roseltine 
Royal Palace of the Khedive which we 
visited, that the reception-room for ambassa- 
dors and dignitaries has a floor of polished 
ebony. A life-sized portrait of the K hedive, 
in a massive gilt frame, adorns one of the 
apartments. Splendid mosaics, rich up- 
holstery, turkish carpets, large and gorgeous 
mirrors and a great variety of elegant furni- 
ture complete tie fittings of this summer resi- 
dence of royalty. 

The bazaars of modern Alexandria are 
curious. Different nations, races and colors, 
as well as different tradesmen, have their 
small shops crowded with wares in great 
variety, and open to the narrow streets. 
Donkeys abound everywhere, and an Arab 
boy or man, as the case may be, runs along 
with you to punch or whack the animal to 
make him go faster. It was a funny sight 
thus to traverse the streets of one of the great 
cities of Egypt, and could my friends at home 
have seen me, I think they would have 
laughed outright. The donkey is so small 
that one’s feet almost touch the pavement. 
Camels are frequently seen. Fresh water is 
hauled around the city in goat skins on the 
backs of donkeys. Visiting a mission school 


-in Alexandria, we heard the scholars read 


both in the French and English languages, 
and I asked them some questions about gram- 
mar and geography. e of them were 
bright and intelligent, and all respectful and 
well behaved. 

Our dragoman in the city was Calipha, 
and the porter at the hotel was Hassan. 
The former was dressed in a black silk robe, 
with Arab pants to match. His head was 
covered with » turban, ingeniously arranged 
to cover a slit or cut ear, and he sported a 
long watch chain, with charms on it, Some 
of the street pavements here are com of 
large square blocks of lava from Mt. Vesuvius, 
which were shipped from Naples. The lava 
becomes hard as granite on exposure to the 
air, and wears well, 

Visiting the Tunisian and Algerian bazaars, 
‘we made some small purchases for children, 






and found the runner ahead of our carriage 
of great service in clearing the crowded and 
narrow streets of the stands for traffic, which 
had almost blocked the way, and but for 
which they would have completely stopped 
our further progress. On another occasion, 
my runner was of essential service in making 
way for me through a dense mass of Turks 
and Mahommedans, who had blocked up the 
street so effectually that it would have been 
impossible for me alone to have made my way 
through them; but he used his wand in a 
most successful manner in pushing first to the 
right hand and then to the left, crying out at 
the same time, “Make way! Clear the way!” 
And thus, as I followed closely after him, he 
brought me safely through the crowd to my 
carriage again, much to my comfort and res 
joicing. 

The tables of the money-changers, probably 
very much the same as those spoken of in 
Scripture, are frequently seen in the streets 
of the city. They are on the sidewalk, and 
very near the houses or shops. Each table 
consists of a small horizontal show case, con- 
taining a great variety of coins of different 
nations; a changer or banker, with pencil in 
hand, sits behind the table and attends to 
customers, the whole establishment, including 
the man, being out of doors. 

We again boarded our staunch steamer 
Candia, which had brought us so safely over 
the Mediterranean, and set sail for Port Said 
on the Suez Canal. The sea was calm, and 
the weather so warm that we dined on the 
deck of the vessel. As evening came on, re- 
freshing breezes fanned the voyagers, much 
to their enjoyment, and about 8 P.M. we 
passed the Rosetta Light-house, at the Rosetta 
mouth of the Nile. 

Early after the rise of the orb of day on 
the morrow we entered the Suez Canal, and 
came up tothe harbor and town of Port Said. 
The weather was hot and the flies trouble- 
some. Port Said is a modern town, and many 
nationalities and different civilizations are 
found there. In the harbor were to be seen 
large vessels and steamships belonging to dif- 
ferent nations; for here in this harbor and 
along this highway of the world—the Suez 
Canal—are to be found large vessels, some 
bound for India and others returning from 
thence, freighted with the commerce of na- 
tions, and carrying rich and costly goods to 
supply the markets of the world. 

On our outward bound journey we sailed 
from Port Said to Palestine, and on our 
homeward-bound we came up the Suez Canal 
in a little steamer as far as Ismalia, and 
thence taking the railway cars we were 
brought over to the city of Cairo, part of the 
way through the desert. Ismalia stands on 
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the shore of Lake Timsah. It is a thriving 
town of about 5,000 persons, and is very 
healthy, combining the desert air and that 
which is wafted by the sea; it was founded in 
1862. The harbor was a grand sight when 
all nations met here at the inauguration of 
the Canal. 

‘* Persians, Greeks and Romans alike have 
left their marks on this district.” Here, too, 
is the land of Goshen, referred to and spoken 
of in Scripture, and it would be interesting to 
ascertain how far into what is now desert 
reached the land that was then cultivated. 

To be continued. 
For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 


“ AWAKE, THOU THAT SLEEPEST, AND ARISE 
FROM THE DEAD, AND CHRIST SHALL GIVE 
THEE LIGHT.” 


Hold the lamp of thy faith high, my brother, 
For others are climbing below, 

Where the foothold is narrow; and wading 
Where floweth the strong under-tow. 


Thou art resting, perchance, for a moment, 
Thy feet firmly planted and dry ; 

Oh, swing out thy light, then, and listen, 
For often there cometh a cry 


From those who are toilworn and weary ; 
From those who are fainting indeed ; 
And it may be the gleam from thy beaeon 

Shall give them the courage they need. 


We cannot afford to be idle, 
The Master has work for us all ; 

He has “thoroughly furnished ” his servants 
E’re ever He gave them the call. 


Dost thou feel thou art poor? He has riches. 
Dost feel thou art weak? He is strong. 
Oh, let us not weaken the borders 
Because we have tarried too long. 


There are sheep to be fed in the valley, 

There are lambs strayed away from the fold; 
Then wrapping thy mantle about thee 

Go forth ’till the number is told. 


That when cometh the call to His stewards, 
The answer may truthfully be, 
“T have kept them Thou gavest me, Father, 
And lo! I return them to Thee!” 





R. 
Tenth menth Ist, 1879. 
6 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
FOR NINTH MONTH. 
1878 ; 1879 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 


Mean temperature of 9th month per 
Penna. Hospital .....4. wsccceeseeeesees| 69.68) 64.70 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.......... oe -enceeeee 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........00: sseseseee 


91.00} 89.00 


45.00! 43.00 


1878 ; 1879 
RAIN. Inches.} Inehes. 


Rain during 9th month, per Penna. 
PIII sis.sctcn sivennen sataseee wesaunien’ 





1.41] 1.29 
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Numb'’r.| Numb’r. 








DEATHS. 
Deaths during the month, being for 4 
current weeks for each year.......... 1127| 1099 


MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 


Average of the mean temperatures of 
the 9th mo. for the past 90 years.....}..sec00-.| 66.29 
Highest mean temperature occurring 








during that entire period, 1865.......|.se0.«0.0.; 72.68 

Lowest mean temperature occurring | 
during that entire period, 1840......!....000' 60.06 
1878 | 1879 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


Total for the first 9 months of each 
JAP ...ccrrcccccevcersersecccceccevecescscees | 33.03 | 37.57 


Inches. | Inches. 





While the month we have just passed through 
has not been eufficiently so as to characterize it as 
a very extraordinary one, it has certainly been ex- 
ceptional so far as the weather has been concerned. 
If we take the daily record at nine, twelve and 
three o’clock, respectively, for the first fifteen days 
of the month for the years 1878 and 1879, we find 
the aggregate average to be about as follows, viz.: 


9 o’clock. 120’clock. 3 o’clock. 
1878.......0:ee00077.25 deg. 81.19 deg. 82.64 deg. 
BOT iicccvsces onmetaan 77.94 % 79.564 “ 


The same characteristics mark the balance of the 
month for each year. 

And yet, with all the above, the first frost we 
have noted for the present year in this vicinity (and 
even that doubted) occurred on the 15th, while con- 
siderable frost was reported on the mornings of the 
26th and 27th. While we write, there is now a 
horse-chestnut tree standing on the footway, west 
side of Seventh above Green street, which has a 
large quantity (fewer, of course, than the first foli- 
age) of second-crop leaves, and many perfect blos- 
soms about full size. 

Since preparing the above, upon a further exami- 
nation we find a little more may be said about the 
low temperature, viz: Commencing with 1842, 
when the mean of the month only reached 64 de- 
grees, we find the only ones less than the present 
to have been: 

1847, 64 degrees. 1871, 63.80 degrees. 
1848, 63 degrees. 1876, 62.50 degrees. 

The last-named was certainly a remarkable 
month. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 1, 1879. 








ITEMS. 


THE peanut crop of Virginia, Tennessee and 
North Carolina is estimated at 1,825,000 bushels ; 
an inerease of about 500,000 bnshelsover last year. 


M. Leon Say, French Minister of Finance, has 
requested his colleagues in the Cabinet not to pro- 
pose any fresh experditures, exeept for objects of 
urgent necessity. 


A Berin despatch to the London Times says: 
“The rinderpest is raging in Rugsian Poland with 
great virulence, and further precautions have been 
taken on the Silesian frontier to prevent its intro- 
duction into Germany.” 


In disinfecting Memphis the National Board of 
Health has used 170,105 pounds.of copperas, 9,000 
barrels of lime, 40 barrels of sulphur, 1,215 pounds 
of sulphate of zinc, 15 barrels of carbolic acid, and 
1,200 gallons of zinc iron. 
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THe annual report of the Postmaster-General for 
the fiscal year ending in Sixth mo. last, will 
show that during the year 2,676 post-offices were 
established and 1,079 were discontinued. The total 
number of offices existing June 30th, 1879, were 
a Since that date there has been an increase 
of 372. 


One million four bundred thousand persons have 
visited Switzerland this season. Of this number, 
which is several thousand more than the average of 
the last four years, one-fifth are said to be English, 
Germans and Austrians, five-tenths Russians, three- 
twentieths Americans and one-twentieth French 
and Danes. 


A NEw postal law is published which allows deeds, 
all legal paper being printed blanks filled out in 
writing, way bills, bills of lading, invoices, insur- 
ance documents and policies, and the like, to go 
through the mails as second class mail matter at 
one cent per ounce. That is, such matter in open 
letter on one cent stamp. 


Srarvation in Casomere.—A despatch to the 
London Times of Tenth mo. 8th from Simla says: 
“ Revolting details of the sufferings of the famine- 
stricken people still come from Cashmere. There 
is reason to hope that the worst is now over, but 
undoubtedly the relief measures have been miser- 
ably mismanaged by the Maharajah and his advisers, 
and the loss of life has been terrible.” 


Asoot fifteen miles north of Columbus, Nevada, 
is a level valley of over 4,000 acres, known as 
Rhodes’ sult marsh. It is evidently an ancient lake 
bed, and is surrounded on all sides by high volcanic 
mountains. According to the Enterprise of Virginia 
City, this valley is underlaid, a foot or two beveath 
the surface, with a solid floor of rock salt as trans- 
parent as ice. 


Ir has been decided at the Post Office Department 
that stamps on misdirected letters stopped in the of- 
fice of deposit and returned to the sender for better 
direction shall, provided the letter has not been 
transmitted through the mails though eanceled, be 
accepted as good for forwarding. Also, that stamps 
on letters for foreign countries requiring prepay- 
ments that are stopped for deficient postage shall be 
regarded as an instalment of proper prepayment. 


COW i, ws eee ae eae 
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A Sipertan merchant said recently to an English 
editor that Siberia is not a desolate and icy resort 
of political criminals. “It is becoming to Russia 
what the Western States are to America. Our 
summers are short, but they are long enough to en- 
able us to raise corn, and our soil is very fertile. 
In many parts the country is well peopled; we 
have large towns and excellent roads. Commerce 
is extending every day. We are in communication 
with China, with the Pacific by the Amoor river, 
with the south by the Volga, and we shall soon be 
in full communication with Europe by railroads 
that are to be constructed. We are loyal to the Czar, 
and were a Nihilist to enunciate any of his subver- 
sive doctrines, he would fare badly among us, for 
in no country in the world is self-government car- 
ried further. The Governors of the province exer- 
cise only a nominal rule over us, and the police uné 
the civil administration are in our own hands.” 


NOTICES. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in the Library Room, Fifteenth and 
Race streets, on Sixth-day evening at 8 o’clock, 
Tenth month 17th, 1879. The annual report of the 
Committee of Management will be presented, also 
the minutes of the committee for the past year and 
a@ committee for the ensuing year selected. All 
Friends are particularly invited to attend. 

Morpgcal Buzsy, Clerk of the Association. 

Tenth month Ist, 1879. 


The annual meeting of the First-day School As- 
sociation of Friends for the promotion of First-day 
schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held at Race Street Meeting-house 
on Seventh-day, Tenth month 18th, at 10 A.M. 

The several Unions, and First-day schools not 
connected with Unions, are desired to send reports 
for the past year, and also delegates. They are also 
desired to forward their quotas to the Treasurer, 
Henry B. Fussell, Media, Delaware co., Pa. All 
interested are invited. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., 
MaTILDA GARRIGUES, 


rt Clerks. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 7, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 

Reported by Howard W. fs es 

Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange 
United States 4s reg 
State 6s 3d series 
City 6s new 
seen Val 7-30s.....cesee 

Bound Brook 7s.... ...1 

Lehigh. Valley 7s .. 
North Penna 2d m 7s . 
Pitts Titus & Buff 7s... 
Penna & N York Can Ts 
Penna c m 6sc 
Reading scri 
Pitts +e & ee 7s. . 
Catawissa p 43 
Lehigh Val RR......... -s+++ a aio o” 
Little Schuylkill RR 
Norristown R 
North Central RR 
North Pacific pfrd... 
Penna ba 


Butter, Prints, 


Weste 
Poultry—C 


Ducks, 
Lard, prime, 
Live ‘Calves, 


ets, 
estan per bbl 
Apples 
Pears, 


Cranberries 
Quinces, per bbl 
Grapes, per Ib 
Wool, tub washed 


United Can & St Co. 
Lehigh Nav 6s RR lea 
Lehigh Navy c m = _— 
Hestonville RR... 

Phila Bank 

Amer Steamship Co 6s.. 
Cent Transfer Co 


Western, 
Smoked hams 
Tallow 


Rolls, Pa. & West’n, pone 9@ 

Illinois, lowa & Wis 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ Mv 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz 


ian per oe 
Turkeys, alive, 
Chestnuts, per bush 


Pure cider vine. ar, per gal 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE., Whang! Penn and Del red 1 39@ 1 40 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, hite 
mmission Merchants, 248 North 
ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


36@ 1 40 
Rye, Western and Penna. 78@ 80 
Corn, Mixed, in elevator.. 60 


62 
31% 
“a 


b. 16@ 


Clover-seed, prime, new... 
1 imothy-seed 
Flax-seed 
Hay, Penn Tim 
- West’rn an 
“a. Rye Straw 

Wheat Straw.........ccsseree 8 0@ 8 50 
5 | Corn _— ee bbl 2 50@ 3 10 
Bran, @ 
Att ° W. "Philadelphia Drove Yard 
| the market for Beef Cattle during the 
| past week has been rather better, and 
prices show a little improvement for 
good cattle. We uote extra at 54@ 
54C.3 good at 4%@éc.; medium at 44% 
@1Ke., and common at 3@4c. 
Cows—U nchanged ; prices from $20 
| @$35 
Hogs—Active, prices advce’d 544@6. 
Laumbs—Inactive at 4@534c. 
| Sheep—The market was slow. Ex- 
S tra good, 5c34.; ote seine: ; fair, 1@ 
oo 8% | 44; stockers, £506 per head.—Rec 


8@ 








